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" BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IX TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 











VOLUME IX. 








Island, with Connecticut beyond it. A more in- 
viting and picturesque country may easily be 
found. If all the sand dug out from the cellars 
of New York houses were deposited for ten years 
on the upper part of Manhattan Island, this series 
of heights would be substantially reproduced 
there. But no one can be admitted to have tried 
the last novelty in the way of traveling who has 
not been hoisted and pitched, bumped and dumped, 
over the Shinnecock Hiils in a country-wagon. 
Cotton Mather speaks of one of the clergymen 
of Long Island in his time as “ a very worthy and 
painful minister.” I might not conscientiously 
appropriate the former part, but I could very em- 
phatically appropriate the latter part, of this de- 
scription, when we reached the end of our descent. 

On a neck of land at the foot of these hills on 
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hening Since coming to Quogue I have been desirous to 
an any visit the villages which le east of this on the 
ance of Southern part of the Island,—especially Southamp- 
f such ton, Bridgehampton, and Easthampton, the char- 
lly able acter of these places, with their ancient aad elose 
highly onnections with New England, making them ob- 
- have ects of peculiar interest to me,—and if possible to 
ae oush on as far as the extremity pire en te 
labor of The latter has proved to be impracticable y m 
late in with the limited time remaining at my re gpaee , 
ly after but the other wish I have been enabled to gratify ; 
and it may not be altogether uninteresting to you, 
in the er to the readers of The Independent, to have a 
and the few of the impressions I have gathered from this 
es asa very brief but pleasant trip. So, if you please, 
 unani- before leaving Quogue for the crowding and clam- 
hy with orous labors of the city, I will rapidly, and in as 
twenty- few words as possible, recount these. 
e great It was on 6 brilliant morning at the begianing 
srefore, ef the week, that we started with a covered coun- 
vention try-wagon and a pair of farm-horses, for our day- 
nted to ong ride of a little more than thirty miles. In this | 
Phurs- era of railroads, when a mile in two minutes is the | 
which stomary speed, it savored somewhat strongly of 
led into antiquities at the outset to be leisurely stuffing | 
School shewls and coats, carpet-bags and packages, under 
om the seats, and look ng forward to five miles an hour 
ae ss the utmost achiovement of our slow “ team.” 
” a But after all there is a charm which the Railroad 
siafia hath not in this old-fashioned wayof getting about; 
heaton. and the want o! » sense of swiftest motion is 
who more than mad up by the opportunity one has for 
ry close oniet talk and quicter reflection, and by the relief 
d,” who irem that feeling of insecurity, and that sense of 
x. being hurled inexorably along, which seems insep- 
lé arable from engines and cars. Mr. Thackeray 
rains says that “we arrive at places now; we do not 
way ney any more.”” But we did journey, in the 
etense 08st antique and comfortable fashion; and the 
y also places was an altogether sec- 
their snd subordinate thing with us. We 
| sa breath air unmixed with cinders, and saw the 
- scenery long enough to know it again when we 
iis see it. Ifthe fathers of the settlements the tour 
“sig ich we were making had arisen from their 
r graves and come forth to greet us, they would not 
have been startled by any innovation on their 
are familiar modes of travel. And on the whole, 
or whilea convenience to the inhabitants of this part 
and of the Island, and a special convenience to the 
wore d summer-boarders who find their way hither, it 
which will not add to the pleasure of travelers such as 
vibege- we were, when the long-planned railroad from 
, ae Riverhead to Sag-Harbor comes thrusting its prongs 
cosine nto the quiet contentment of these plains, and 
ainishere disturbing the ancient villages with its clangor. 
ler body, They are as calm now, and the air that broods 
and two over them is as redolent of repose, as when rail- 
res. Of ways were a dream, and the first locomotive had 
esbytery not yet flashed its fiery oye, or darted the shock 
s ten fits roaring speed, into the fancy of its projector. 
mins After leaving Quogue our road lead us on, 
el the igh the pine and oak woods that here over- 
ri is Istadow the sandy track, to the little isthmus, of 
till re i.f-a-mile wide, which separates the Peconic Bay 
t also the north from the Shinnecock Bay on the 
w the outh of the Island, and connects the broad penin- 
» Fe on the east, on which lie the villages we, 
wd ere secking, with the main body of the Island. 
ar is is called Canoe-Place ; taking its name from 
P ? a e Indians’ custom of here drawing their canoes 
area” n one Bay to the other, when fishing or hunt- 
os and it is quite a noted resort of sportsmen. 
the 4 few houses and barns, with a common country- 
epend- ern, make up the village; and there is nothing 
» the ad it, exeept the good dinners for which the afore- 
I d tavern is distinguished, to detain any way- 
brethren. r. Just before reaching it, however, the road 
ch, when ses close by the side of an object which well 
itself into y draw the traveler from his carriage for a 
large ioment’s stay. It is the grave of an Indian mis- 
10 cannos ionary, Paul Cuffee by name, born within the 
the radi- himnecock tribe, who labored with zeal 
ose their d with considerable ability, and with a very 
fleans, to mmendable success, for many years, in 
er pace reaching the Gospel to his brethren on these 
(Sher re ins. A modest but handsome marble slab, 
somes ‘ted in remembrance of him by the New York 
we a ssionary Society in whose service he labored, 
Sacto we rks the spot of his burial, and commemorates 
3 . virtues. It stands near the site of the ancient 
: dian Church; buf though it has been erected 
not nce 1812, the year of his death, the remnant of 
the the tribe that then lingered here has already entire- 
n annual y melted from around it, the Church is gone, and 
new intet t Le marble slab remains, in the midst of 2 
) religion t of young trees, to tell that either church or 
: the neck er had their home here. It can hardly be 
ffer erwise than an occasion of thoughtful and sad 
C4 on to stand by the grave of the last native 
icr to the Long Island Indians, and remem- 


lat less than six generations ago the spot 
it lies, neglected and alone, was one of the 
ast eneral 1 centres of intercourse to the powerful tribes 


wal Aer i inhabiting the Island. The white man’s 
er of the and lust for land have been too fierce and 
ary to the ious in their onset for even the Gespel to op- 
—% t ” 

fk self assing Canoe-l’lace one begins the curious and 
b proper y ‘what tedious ascent of the Shinnecock Hills, 
uEsioB ‘t silage in his journey. These hills are 
te oS . oy ®! sund and gravel, evidently piled to- 
tion Her ner my the action of the ocean in some re- 


period, and are nearly as irregular as the 
soa, While the paths over them in 
y places ar hardly more distinguishable than 
<8 0! SO many ships over the brine. They 
'estitute of any growth of wood, but 

lin part with whortleberry bushes, and 
with coarse grass or a short, tough, 
ped moss. They are left unfencod, being 
they hie, and ave used only for the pas- 
© Oi cattle. 


‘other birds dear to sportsmen ; end we saw 
lights of these while slowly clamberine 

‘ down them. But the number of sports- 
who have come here to shoot has in later 

~ “0 outrun the number of the birds to be 
‘hat the majority of the gentlemen with the 
“aid the gun now turn their steps elsewhere. 
on © ‘oP Of the hills, and especially from the 
hi - “ugar-Loaf, as it is called—the highest 
= " midway along the ‘range’—a fine and 
aaa extensive view is gained of the Bays on 
rae ide, of the Ocean at the southward, and 
r * other hand of the northern fork of the 


i Tom { 





+ in Common by the town of Southampton with- | 


In former years they have been | 
‘ resort of the biack-breast plover, as well | 


the eastern side of them, the remnant of the In- 
dian tribe of the same name is now gathered. 
There are thirty or more families of them, living 
for the most part in comfortable frame-houses, and 
gaining their subsistence by pasturing cattle and 
cultivating the land, with occasional vacations of 
fishing and shooting. They form a community 
altogether by themselves, and so far asI could 
learn are moral and industrious. They have a 
Congregational church on the neck, of many 
years’ standing, to which the Rev. William 
Benjamin faithfully and usefully ministers; and 
the State has recently made a handsome appro- 
priation for building them a new school-house. 
Many years ago they began the practice of inter- 
marrying with the Africans of the island; and so 
general has the custom become that I was told there 
is hardly one amongthem now of unmixed Indian 
blood. All those whom we saw showed evident 
traces of the tropical element that has intermixed 
jiself in their nature. Butthe reserve of manner, 
and the prompt and vigorous step, which so uni- 
formly characterize the Indian race, still survive 
| im these ; and it was said by those who are accus- 
| tomed to employ them that they show much more 
of the wild vigor of the stronger race than of the 
more luxurious habit of the weaker. 
| A few miles further, over 2 smooth and hard road, 
| brought us to Southampton, with its cottages and 
| 





wind-mills, its broad, shaded, and well-built street, 
its pleasant church,and neat and commodiousacade- 
my; and except for our positive knowledge of where 
we were, and the still fresh remembrance of the 
Shinnecock Hills, we might easily have fancied 
ourselves, as we turned into the street, in some 
charming and sequestered New England village. 
A gentleman of the place, Mr. Benjamin Foster, 
to whom a friend had kindly introduced me, took 
me with him to the top of the tower of the church, 
from which a very perfect picture of the village, 
and of the fertile plains that surround and em- 
bosom it, as well as of distant villages and of the 
ocean, is instantly secured. The houses have uni- 
formly that inviting aspect of neatness, comfort- 
ableness, and a natural tastefulmess,—the church 
has that clean, ample, and well-cared-for appear- 
ance, the very cattle and horses that sleek and 
well-fed look, and the inhabitants that friendly, 
intelligent,and self-respectful bearing,--whichshow 
that the ancestry of the town were a cultivated, 
enterprising, and God-fearing people. The church 
is now Presbyterian in its connections, and has 
been so, I believe, for more than a century. But 
I think one would suspect, from the mere aspect 
of the place and without previous knowledge of 
the historical records, that the settlement at the 
outset was from Congregational New England; 
and that the old ideas, traditions, and usages 
which were rooted among the people, during the 
first eighty years of their existence as a town, 
had diffused their quickening and salutary influ- 
ence over their public and personal history to the 
present time. 

The church is a particularly neat and cheerful 
edifice, accommodating six or seven hundred wor- 
shipers,with an ample Lecture Room, Xc., beneath. 
It has, I believe, the same clock, still striking the 
hours from iis tower, which was put into the edi- 
fice that prepared the way for this more than a 
eentury and a half ago. An ample Par- 
sonage, with several acres of good land ad- 
| joining it, is the property of the parish, and 
is cecupied by the minister. The academy was 
established in 1831; and it remains a popular in- 
stitution and a flourishing school. I thought as I 
looked at these two representatives of the two 
great moulding and energizing forces in our civil- 
ization—the Church as the centre of a Divine Gos- 
pel, proclaimed and urged by faithful men, and the 
Academy as the seminary of popular intelligence 
and of general culture—that they were well 
placed in immediate neighborhood, forming as it 
were the gateway of the village. And the thrift, 
industry, sobriety, prosperity, which we saw on 
all sides, showed that the influences radiating 
from them had vitally interpenetrated, had invig- 
orated and purified, the intellect of the place and 
its whole social spirit. There can be no answer 
more emphatie and final to those who maintain 
that Protestantism is weak, or that Calvinism does 
not tend to bless, beautify and build up a com- 
munity, than a village like this—planted from 
Calvinistie New England, with the church always 
its dominant institution, its people trained by the 
Gospel from their infancy, and its whole society 
full to-day of the order and strength, the mutual 
kindliness, the material prosperity, and the intel- 
lectual cultivation, into which, as well as into re- 
ligious principle and missionary enterprise, these 
influences of two centuries have naturally flow- 
ered. 

| am not sure whether it was here or at East- 








inally paid in a kind of currency not common now 





minded of the fact that it was at one or the other 


ticing on the beach, to which we drove after din- 
ner, a number of whale-boais, kept fully rigged 
and in constant readiness to meet the case of any 
wandering spouter who should show himself in 
these waters. Two or three whales are often cap- 
tured here in this way, in the course of the year; 
| and at sixty barrels of oil apiece the right to half 
of them would still be a decided and handsome 
advance on the usual ministerial salary. To 
| us gas-consumers of the city, however, the per- 
quisite would prove a rather unwieldy one.—A lit- 
tle west of us on the beach lay a barque from 
Cadiz that hed recently ‘ come ashore, finishing 
her last voyage in a sandy sepulchre; and a few 
miles to the eastward the spot was pointed out, in an- 
swerto my inquiry, where forty years ago the Brit- 
ish sloop-of-war Sylph was dashed upon the beach 
in the midst of a furious January storm—the icy 
weather, and the tremendous surf, making it 
impossible to save more than five out of her whole 









hampton that the salary of the minister was orig- 


among the profession, consisting of “half the | 
whales, taken along the shore.” But I was re- | 


of these villages that this eustom obtained, by no- | 
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crew of a hundred and sixteen practised seamen. 
I remembered reading as a child an account of 
this, in some book which eollected the narratives of 
shipwrecks ; and the thrills of sympathy, with the 
freezing fears of the Long Island coast, that then 
haunted my dreams, stole over me again under the 
warm September sunshine, as I saw the spot 
where the tragedy was enacted. Happily ship- 
wrecks so disastrous to life are now scarcely possi- 
ble ; the Government having established a house 
at every five-mile point along the coast, equipped 
with all necessary appliances for rescuing and re- 
storing the imperilled crews. 

Leaving Southampton, with the pleasantest im- 
pressions of the village and its people, we jour- 
neyed on to Bridgehampton, of which I had been 
accustomed to hear from childhood as the place 
where my Father, and afterwards his brother 
President Storrs, once studied theology with Dr. 
Woolworth, and were successively licensed to 
preach by the “Suffolk Presbytery.” The village 
must have changed a good deal since that day ; for 
several handsome residences show modern taste 
and wealth in their construction, and a large 
steam saw-mill now whistles its recognition of the 
modern era almost from under the eaves of the 
church. The church-edifice, too, is a large and 
handsome one, not commenced I believe till twenty 
years after Dr. Woolworth’s death, and standing 
on a different site from that occupied by the one in 
which he preached. But on finding my way back 
from the main street of the village to the modest 
but comfortable old-fashioned house in which he 
lived, perhaps half-a-mile distant, and above all 
on entering the house and sitting down in his 
Study,I could bring back without much effort those 
early days of consecration, companionship, and 
earnest self-discipline, of which Thad heard. The 
shelves on which Dr. Woolwonth’s books were ac- 
eustomed to stand remain there still; very few 
and small beside the long ranges which modern 
researches 80 easily fill, but seeming ample and 
replete, doubtless, a half-century ago. I think the 
table he used to write upon remains there also, 
though of this Iam not sure. And above,in the 
second story of the house, are the chambers in 
which his pupils were lodged while they were 
learning to preach the Gospel. Some of these had 
scratched their names upon the windows through 
which they were wont to look out upon the world ; 
but I found none answering to my one among 
them, and after a half-hour spent in the house I 
went out without a memento of it, bit with an im- 
pression derived from it upon my heart for which 
I shall not cease to be glad. “ 

It was much to me to be on the spot, in the rooms 
where those whom I loved most reverently and 
tenderly had prepared themselves for their life- 
work, and had girded on their armor, and made 
their first essay, as champions of the Cross. It 
was more to remember that from that modest man- 
sion, With its low ceilings, and small-paned win- 
dows, and unpainted walls, had gone out an influ- 
ence to operate not merely on the village which 
lay around it, but on the East and the West, on the 
country and the world. Dr. Woolworth died in 
1821, at the age of 58, in the full meridian of his 
powers and influence. He was, I believo,a man of 
small stature, and of no very inviting or command- 
ing appearance. But he was a careful, studious, 
and devoted minister, a wise theologian, and a 
faithful and unusually successful teacher, espe- 
cially of young men. Thoroughly evangelical, 
and for his time liberally cultivated, kind and af- 
fectionate in his spirit, intelligent in all his judg- 
ments, and earnestly devoted to the duties of his 
office, he made a strong and abiding impression on 
those who were with him, and shot into their 
hearts an enthusiasm from his own in behalf of 
the Gospel which he was expounding, and which 
they wereto preach. And while I stood in the rooms 
ef his house, now passed into the hands of others, 
and thought of the changes that have occurred and 
that must occur around his grave, till his very name 
on earth shall be hardly remembered—I could not 
but also go forward in thought to that swift-com- 
ing and august day, when all the influences which 
he sent forth shall rise again, in souls redeemed, 
to bring to him their immortal Coronation! Verily 
there is no life on earth, laying out of sight its in- 
cidents but remembering its influences, and anti- 
cipating their issues, so noble and so blessed as 
that of the faithful minister of Christ ! And the cen- 
tres of angelic interest in the world are much more 
often the Parsonage than the Palace, the unrecord- 
ed walks of the Pastor than the historic career of 
Chieftains. 

Easthampton was the terminus of our day’s 
journey ; and we reached it at evening, after drag- 
ging toilsomely for an hour and a-half overa road 
heavy with sand and almost untracked. Returning 
the noxt day by the way of Sag-Harbor we found 
that road, though considerably longer, enough bet- 
ter to more than make up for this; and I advise 
all who may follow in my steps to try that first. 

As we drove through the long street of East- 
hampton, just at that hour between daylight and 
dusk when there seems something mystic and al- 
most unreal in sights and sounds,—when the sun- 
flush has faded yet the stars glimmer fainily, 
when shadows are opaque, though the night has 
not come,—the street seemed utterly deserted and 
silent. We saw no light in any house; we met or 
passed but a single person, till we had almost 
reached our resting-place at Mr. Parsons’ Hotel, at 
| the upper end of the street. The academy, the 
church, the long lines of houses on either side, 
most of them surrounded or shaded by trees, all 
| stood there lightless, voiceless, in the dusk, almost 
as if they had drifted bodily out of the Past, and 
| harbored now no human life. What of busy ac- 
tivity and of family pleasure may have been going 
on behind this sereén I cannot say; but the out- 
| ward aspect of the houses, until we reached one 
where @ group was sitting in front of the door- 
way, was singularly grim, solitary, silent; 
almost weird in its loneliness. And it took 
the whole of a two hours’ drive, through- 
oui the village and all around it, on the following 
morning, to satisfy me that this really was the 
place to which I had looked forward ; the place first 
settled on Long Island by a New England colony ; 
the place where the first three successive minis- 
ters lived and labored for a hundred and fifty-four 
years in the aggregate ; where Dr. Beecher fished 
and preached in the fiery prime of his splendid 
powers ; which still looks down upon Sag-Harbor 
as a rather recent settlement, though that has 
been firmly established and steadily thriving fora 
century and a quarter; yet the place to which 
four or five hundred people still resort every sum- 
mer for health and pleasure, whose hospitalities 
are proverbial, and which combines, more than 
almost any other village of which I know, the an- 
tique spirit of conservatism and sobriety, with the 




















modern spirit of culture and enjoyment. I was [ 
satisfied of this, however, before we left; and was 
only sorry that the time we had fixed for ourselves, 
under the stringent pressure of circumstances, al- 
lowed us here 80 brief a stay. Another year 1 hope 
to revisit it, and to tell you more of fts living beau- 
ties, and its historical antiquities. If only for the 
sight of its venerable ehurch, still staunch and 
strong though 140 years old, or forthe kindred sight 
of its weather-beaten mansions,—within which 
generations have been born and have died, which 
have roots in the past, and a historical character,— 
it is richly werth more than a single pilgrimage in 
these days when cities spring up like mushrooms, 
and to build a new village takes nothing but elap- 
boards and sixpenny nails. That spirit too of 
‘equality, simplicity and quietness’, which Dr. 
Dwight noticed in the village in his day pervades 
it still, and I think must make its social atmo- 
sphere as refreshing and sanative to the visiters 
wh6 frequent it as is the clear invigorating air 
which breathes over it from the sea to their jaded 
frames. 





+ 

And so our summer on Long Island has ended, 
and we are at Quogue again ; looking forward to 
the morrow as the day of our exchange of play for 
work, the Sea-side for the Town. Well, it has been 
a charming summer ; with one deep sense of vacan- 
cy and loss braided through allits pleasant experien- 
ces, hike a thread of black through a silver tissue ; 
but with as much of various scene and of peaceful en- 
joyment included in it as two summer months can 
easily hold. The children are now in brownest 
health. The parents find that the mental and so- 
cial natures, as well as the physical, have won 
back something of the easy vivacity and the flex- 
ible play which the constant attritions and cark- 
ing cares of town-life had abated. Labor wears 
now a brighter aspect, and Home opens its peace- 
ful gates with beautiful invitations. The remem- 
brance of the pleasant companionships of the 
summer will still abide with us; and the sea and 
the surf, the games and the gaiety, the smell of 
fields, the vision of sunsets, the cool evening walks, 
the romps with children, will come up again in 
the lengthening evenings to distil their influence 
freshly upon us. And so may God make us grate- 
ful for His kindness; and send us, if it may be, 
another summer on the same quiet spot, as invig- 
orating as this, and as pleasant to recall! 8. 
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AN AGED PASTOR'S RETURN. 





Ir was about half-past nine o’clock at night 
that the conductor upon the Naugatuck Railroad 
train called out “ Lirenrietp!”? We stepped out 
into the brightest light of the moon, and looked 
about only to see two or three snug houses, and 
a little bit of a station-house. The town lay four 
miles to the west, i.e. by daylight, and with a 
nimble team. It was at least ten miles that night. 
But we did not care. Nothing is more befitting 
than to return to ene’s native place in the quiet of 
night, and with the witchery of moonlight, that at 
the same time reveals and dims old familiar 
places. It was thirty-one years since either of us, 
my venerable father or myself, had been on this 
road. We had been back te the town before, but 
had approached it from a different point. As we 
climbed up hill after hill, the driver, an intelligent 
man, gave us the names of the places, and what 
power was there in many of them to revoke the 
past, and bring up its faded scenes in a pastor’s 
heart! Litchfield was a large township, and the 
inhabitants were in neighborhoods among the 
hills,and along the clefts and valleys. It was 
necessary to have preaching places in every di- 
rection. On the Sabbath, the farmers would come 
to the “ town-hill” meeting-house, but during the 
week, there were lectures and conference meet- 
ings appointed, in turn, in every neighborhood, at 
distances from two to six miles from the center. 
As we rode along, the aged pastor, who was re- 
turning to the scenes of his early ministry, was 
full of recollections, as one name after another was 
called. In this house he used to lecture; in that 





he remembered an affecting funeral; yonder he | 
used to hold conference meetings; and all the | 
region about was storied with religious interest. | 
The seventeen years which Dr. Lyman Beecher | 
spent in Litchfield, though not the most influential, 
perhaps, upon the whole country, were probably 
the most laborious and energetic of his life. Some 
passages of his history here would seem almost 
fabulous to the economical workers of our day. 

It was half-past ten o’clock when we reached the 
Mansion-house. The Rev. Leonard Bacon, Jr., 
received us cordially—the fifth pastor who has 
succeeded.in the ministry of the white-haired pa- 
triarch whom he now greeted. In the thirty-one 
years that separate these two ministries, what a 
history has transpired! And as the young pastor 
led the aged one across the old Common to his 
house, is it strange that we followed, with more 
thoughts than can well be put into expression? 

A good fire blazed on the hearth. Blessings on 
wood! We should have despaired at once, had 
we come back to Litchfield to find a coal fire, or 
worse than that, to find a black hole in the corner 
of the room puffing out dry heat, instead of the 
old hospitable fire-place, with ashes, and coals, 
and the long-fingered blaze that opens and shuts 
its red palm with every grace and sleight of hand. 
A good Litchfield fire of Litchfield wood, even if 
it was only the first week of September, was the 
very fittest banner that could be spread out to greet 
us, and every feld and flicker of flame brought 
back from the past old shapes and long-buried 
scenes, that used to flit round the fire-place years 
ago, before railroads were dreamed of, and when 
New York lay a week’s journey from us; when 
the old red or yellow stages came once a day from 
the north, once from the south, and once from the 
east; when the drivers blew the horns as they 
came into town, ahd boys heard the curling notes 
go through the air, and thought that a stage-driv- 
er was the greatest man on earth, and that to hold 
four reins and a whip in one hand, while the oth- 
er held to the pouting lips the long tin horn, noisy 
at both ends, was the most wonderful feat of skill 
ever achieved ! 

The next day it was sent out far and wide that 
Dr. Beecher was intown. Though the great body 
of his former parishioners had passed away, some 
remained that were old when he preached here.. 
As we passed the grave-yard coming into town, 
my father, pointing to it, said, “There is the 

jon to which I preached when I was 
here!” Silent now, and without memory. The 
unconscious assembly gave no greeting as we 
passed, but kept their long Sabbath without bell 


| probably for the last time, to behold the grass that 





or tithing-man! But some yet remained. Men 


Those who blushed to think of love and husband 
yet, now rocked their grandchildren’s cradle! 
Those who were then in the prime middle of life 
were now venerable. 

And indeed Litchfield is the last place one should 
sétile in who desires to go early to his rest. It 
seems hard to obiain release from earth on this 
clear hill-top. Men are counted very young at 
fifty, and sound at seventy-five, and not very old 
at eighty. One old man, near ninety, modestly 
told us that his mind had been affected by a shock; 
but surely he had more wit and sprightliness, after 
all his loss, than mest men have to begin with. 
He was peculiarly thankful that while he was too 
old to do much himself, God had been pleased to 
give him a young wife. She was only seventy- 
five, he informed us. 

A man past eighty, going through the streets to 
visit all the fathers and mothers in Israel that had 
been young in his ministry there, was a scene not 
a little memorable. One patriarch, in his ninety- 
ninth year, when his former paster came into the 
room, spoke not a word, but rose up, and putting 
his trembling arms about his neck, burst into tears. 
Did he see in that moment, as by the opening of a 
door, all the way he had walked till that hour, and 
all the companions who had walked with him ; 
and did he feel, standing by the venerable pastor, 
two old men, how few there were that yet kept 
step with him upon the bleak way of life? 

Passing his own former home, my father broke 
out, with a swing of his arm, “Oh, how many 
thoughts and associations hang about that place! 
They fill the air like swarms of bees, and yet I 
cannot speak one of them !”” 

The particular errand which brought us thither 
was a Lecture. A new organ was to be bought. 
All Litehfield boys were permitted to help. Our 
contribution was asked in the shape of a lecture. 
My part was soon done. Then the eged pastor 
eame forward. A crowd of old and young gath- 
ered at the pulpit stairs to grasp the hand that had 
baptized them, or had broken to them the bread of 
life. It was ascene of few words. One woman 
gave her name, but was not reeoguized in her 
married name. She then mentioned her maiden 
name. That touched a hidden spring. Both burst 
into tears, but spoke no words. The history came 
up instantly before both, but silently, which had 
occasioned the preaching of those “ Six Sermens 
upon Intemperance.” That volume is in every 
land on earth, and in many languages. It is 
preaching and working with unwasting vigor. 
Those that read it know only that itis a cry and 
pleading that few men can hear without deep feel- 
ing. But not many know that it was a cry of love, 
the utter effort of a heart of love to save a dear 


The Pudependent. 


Tue following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent , 
over their own signatures :—Rev. Georos B. Cure- 
ver, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Hewny Wann Bzecnes, (*,) 
and Mrs. Hanser Bescuen Srows, (H. B. 8.) 


Correspondents 
from different sections of the Unien; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 
Land, have been engaged to write for the columns 
of THIS JOURNAL. 


pretebie sates 5 of hs ent news. The fates o 
° are i 
on the 4th of Au tao is fe ran Mchamtdan 


be sent to India. 
of Cotten.— At the half-yearly meeting of 


Three Days Later. 


The Cunard steamer Persia arrived here on Tuesday 
morning, at 8 o'clock, with news to Sept. 5th. Rev. 
Dr. Tyng was gers, 

The report of the Liverpool cotton market for the 
—- continued activity and an advance of }d. 
per Ib. . 

The wheat market has been firm at the late decline. 
The steady summer heat which prevailed almost un- 
interruptedly for four months, at length given 
away, and during the past three days we have had 
rain-storms and a comparatively low thermometer. 

Mr. Charles Dickens reports that by the various per- 
formances, readings, lectures, &c., ‘in remembrance 
of the late Douglas Jerrold,” a clear profit has been 
made of £2,000, and such is to be expended in the 

tehase of a government annuity for Mrs. Jerrold and 

r unmarried daughter. 


DOMESTIC. 


Kansas.—A Committee appointed by the Grass- 
hopper Falls Convention, in Kansas, has prepared and 
issued an address to the people of the United States, 
in which @ history of the troubles in Kansas is given, 
and the present attitude of affairs in the territory is 
discussed. The document contains a special clause 
addressed to the people of Missouri, warning them not 
to attempt another invasion, and concludes by exhort- 
ing the Free-state men of Kansas to vote at the com- 
ing election, in pursuance of the action of the Conven- 
tion. 


Wesleyan University.—Dr. Smith, late President 
of Wesleyan University, has resi the Professor- 
ship of Mathematics, to which was elected last 
commencement. Prof. Van Vieck, Adjunct- Professor 
of Mathematics, has also resigned. Prof Lane, who 
hag hitherto held the Greek department, has been elect- 
ed to the chair of Mathematics. Dr. Cummings, Pres- 
ident-elect, has not yet signified his acceptance of the 
Presidency of the College. The college term com- 
menced on Thursday, the 3d inst. New students, 45. 


Beecher.—Henry Ward Beecher will deliver the 
opening of the Course before the Young Men’s Obrie- 
tian Association, at Cincinnati, October 21st. Also, 
before the Library Association, October 20th, at Cieve- 
land. 








friend imperiled, or two friends, rather, closely 
related. One of them was reseed. These sud- 
den openings of memory to scenes that included 
in them the strangest experiences of life,—pictures 


painted on the past, with strokes of thought as | 


sudden and as revealing as when the lightning at 
night opens the heavens and the earth with wide 
shee’ ing flash, and shuts again with obliterating 
dark \ess,—cannot be drawn or deseribed upon pa- 
per. 


The second morning, also, was memorable for | 


greetings, and conversations whose roots were 
forty years deep in the soilof the past. For our- 
selves, we hovered about as a mere shadow 
among those who had.a right to be principals in 
these sacred meetings. We, in the body, are too 
coarse to write the real histories of men. But if 
an angel could write all that transpires when an 
aged warrior in the church militant comes back 
to the earlier fields of his achievements, and 
meets the companions of his toils, where tears an@ 
prayers, hopes and joys, sorrows and deaths, and 
troubles worse than death, were common experi- 
ences, it would be a history of more matter and 
depth than all the volumes that are stuffed with | 
empires, and buffoon kings, and prelates. 

Last of all, as we departed, it was fit that we | 
should stand silently by those stones that record 
mother and wife, sister and son, a lonely group. | 
I could not forbear to think of the stream and its | 
contents that have flooded between the two points 
of time, the first when, I a little babe, my father 
came hither, bearing the wife of his youth to her 
rest; and the second, when leaning on my strong- | 
er strength, his failing steps came again, and 


again waves, as it has yearly waved for forty-six 
years! Between these two comings hither, then 
and now, a great army of events hath marched. 
While witnessing such scenes, it is strange that 
one cannot foresee a like experience. But men 
seldom look forward to see old age. They look 
into the future with young eyes. It seems very 
vague and doubtful to me whether I shall ever 
walk with trembling steps, and bedimmed eye, 
among early scenes, an old man, waiting for per- 





| 48,254; Wells, 25,639 


Cheap Corn—South of Springfield, T., on the 
railroads, some of the farmers are offering their corn 
at 15 cents [teres in the field; others at $6 per 
acre. "The indications are, unless the frost sets in 
eafly, that the corn crop will be enormously large. 


Reported Massacre by the Nermons.—The Au 
drain (Mo.) Ledger of the 22d says that it is ramored 
there that Capt. Levy Blunt aud his company, who left 
| that place for California a few months past, with a 
| drove of cattle, were attacked and massacred by the 
Mormons, while crossing the plains near Salt Lake. 


Minnesota —tTlon. Alexander H. Ramsay, Governor 
of Minnesota under Taylor and Fillmore, is the Republi- 
| can candidate for Governor of the new state. 


State of Siege.—The troops at Lawrence are stack- 
ing hay and making other preparations for a long siege 
They have added te the annoyances of robbing hen- 
roosts and corn-fields the playing of national airs by 
their bands in the streets on Sun ays. 


Crawford's Equestrian Statue. —The Dutch iron 
brig Walborg, D. T. Lund, captain, sailed from Amster- 
dam on the Toth of August last for Richmond, with one 
large and two small boxes, containing Crawford's 
bronze equestrian statue of Washington, for the mon- 
ument on the Capitol square. We may hope to wel- 
come its arrival in James river by the lst of October 
at farthest.—Richmond Enquirer. 


Previdential Escape.— Y esterday afternoon, while 
Dr. Leavitt was in the midst of his sermon, a piece of 
plastering, about two feet square, suddenly gave way 
from the high ceiling nearly directly over his head, and 





| fell with a startling crash upon the pulpit floor, some 
| of the fragments lodging upon the Bible before him.— 


Providence Journal, 14th 


Maine Election.— Returns from one hundred and sev- 
enty-five towns foot up as follows: Morrill, 33,106; 
Smith, 24,946—giving a Republican majority of 8,060. 
The vote last year stood for the same towns: Hamlin, 
Patten, 4,381—giving Hamlin 
a majority of 13,289. The Republican loss therefore is 
5,174, The aggregate vote in these towns falls short of 
last year 12,585. 

The Legislature is overwhelmingly Republican in 
both branches. 

Morrill’s majority in the state will be from ten to 
twelve thousand. 


The Joke of the Season —Mr. Andrew Jackson, 
Jr, has addressed a letter to the Jackson Gold Box 
Committee, positively declining to give up the legacy 
of his father, until the public shall decide with greater 
unanimity who has been the most valiant in the defense 
of his country. Major Dyckman came to the (City 
Hall all prepared with that speech at one o'clock, when 
he was informed of the state of affairs. His friends 


| are very much excited. 


os ‘ 
mieeed e en hewe’ | Leavenworth Eleetion.—The election for Mayor 
peat te Mi a SSS | and Councilmen of Leavenworth took place on the 4th, 
Genet a Weivs | and the result was a glorious triumph of the Free-state 

; . ticket. Henry J. Williams was re-elected Mayor by a 

— majority of 298 over Dr. P. Dyer, the national Demo- 

FOREIGN. | cratic candidate. The Councilmen of the First ward, 





Arrival of the Baltic. 

Tue Collins mail steamer arrived here early on Mon- 
day morning, with news to Sept. 2. 

Correspondence of Commercial Advertiser. 
Lonpon, ber 1. 

The details from India, published since the departure 
of the last steamer, have promoted a restoration of con- | 
fidence, and the funds have experienced an improvement. | 
Some large bullion arrivals from New York, the West | 
Indies, and Russia have likewise tended to produce a | 
favoi able feeling. 

The best feature of the Indian letters is, that while 
th: y announce no new disaster in addition to such as 
had been previously heard of by telegraph, they greatly 
mitigate the character of some of the events which had | 
been thus reported, and which had awdkened serious | 

rehensions. 

e@ massacre at Cawnpore is confirniéd in all its 
horrors, but the subsequent victories of General Have- | 
lock appear to have been brilliant. 

From before Delhi the accounts are to the l4th of 
July. The cathp was ively healthy and well 
supplied with all necessaries. Reinforcements were 
arriving, but the force at present was sufficient only to | 
hold the mutineers in check. 

At outlaying stations there have been various further 
massacres of isolated a bands of Europeans, but although | 
dreadfully 7 Wey to many domestic circles in Eng- | 
land, none of them have been of a magnitude to assume | 
any general importance. 

Under theee circumstances the disposition to a re- | 
vival on pth Fc tle a peter 


decided. Consvls at the last date were quoted 90, 
and they have since advanced to 90], at which they . 
hoe anette erveing, 

e Liv cotton market thi k has ed 
with scale ainaeees oir at emobatel. 


| Minnesota 


as follows : 8. N. Latta, George Keller, John Heiss, 
and Jacob Strobel, received 198 majority over their op- 
ponents, and the five Councilmen in the Second ward 
received a majority of 43. There was no trouble or 
disturbance throughout the city yee the whole day, 
as by a recent ordinance the whiskey shops were 


closed. 


Coming Back.—The following is an extract from a 
letter addressed to the land agent, from a correspondent 
in Aroostook, Me., underdate of May 4, 1857 : 

« There were six men left here last September for 
After spending the winter there, they have 
all concluded to come back, as soon as they can muster 
enough to bring them back. They write that they can 
do much better here than there.” 


Slave-Catehing in Maryland.—A letter dated 


| Washington, Sept. 6, says : 


“ A few days since, about seventeen slaves, including 
both sexes, were permitted by their masters, residinz 


| in this city, to attend a camp-meeting toward the north 


part of the state (Maryland.) After getting their spir- 
itual strength renewed, they concluded to turn their 
faces toward the land of the free, and had almost suc- 
ceeded in reaching a place of safety when the stampede 
became known. A drover in Baltimore offered to cap- 
ture the fugitives for a share of the salc moncy to the 
cottén plantations of the South. The owners having 
agreed to his proposition, he went in pursuit, and 
brought back nine of the party, who were yesterday 

ut en route for the c fields. The profits to the 
catcher, 1 cm told, amounted to more than $2,000. The 


, reat of the party have nof yet been captured.” 
: = ad 


Centributions te the Congregational Charch 











Building Fund. 
; From Aw’t 
Congregational church, Burlington, iowa 9108 60 
ees! * ” Pitchbu: See 34 90 
Chureh Puritans, additional wes obad 
| Afew friends, Colebrook, Conn....... A earettlic ia 9 
chureh, ad tree, Mass. » 4 
"OL REE ee 
Previously announced. ...... . S cnenindns maisinend 11,405 44 
Deposited wi American Exchange Bank...... 911,015 94 
peated wi fp Amerionn Eeehenye SMO ciav, Oauhien. 
Sept. 12, 1857. : 
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